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Summaiy 

World  wheat  supplies  1/  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1939,  are  now 
indicated  to  "be  about  ^,kSk  million  bushels,  or  about  275  million  bushels 
more  than  in  1933-39*    Increases  in  carry-over  stocks  July  1,  1939  more  than 
offset  the  decrease  in  production.    World  stocks  of  old  wheat  l/  on  July  1 
were  estimated  at  about  1,200  million  bushels  or  about  60O  million  bushels 
more  than  a  year  earlier.    World  wheat  production  1/  is  now  estimated  at 
about  ^,26U  million  bushels,  or  about  3^5  million  bushels  less  than  in  193S* 
The  crop  in  the  Northein  Hemisphere  is  estimated  to  be  about  3tl3^  million 
bushels,  or  about  225  million  bushels  less  than  the  harvest  of  193S.  On 
the  basis  of  weather  conditions  to  date,  a  reduction  of  about  100  million 
bushels  is  indicated  for  the  Southern  Hemisphere  countries* 

Wheat  supplies  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1939 
are  estimated  at  990  million  bushels,  or  about  100. million  bushels  less  than 
in  1938-39.    Domestic  disappearance  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1939i  is 
forecast  at  about  695  million  bushels.    Deducting  this  from  the  estimated 
supply  leaves  295  million  bushels  for  ejq>ort  or  carry-over.     If  exports  should 
turn  out  to  "be  near  the  10-year  (1928-37)  average  of  about  70  million  bushels. 
This  would  result  in  a  carry-over  on  July  1,  19^40  of  . about  225  niHion  bushels. 


1/  All  references  to  world  production  and  stocks  in  this  report  exclude  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  China,  except  where  noted,  X. 
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The  prospective  denand  for  wheat  and  availaMlity  of  transport  facili- 
ties are  not  sufficiently  clear  at  this  tine  to  indicate  proTDable  world  move- 
ment of  wheat.    However,  it  is  not  expected  that  world  wheat  and  flour  ship- 
ments for  the  year  teginning  July  1,  1939  will  lie  greatly  different  from 
shipments  in  the  year  just  past,  x^hen  they  totaled  a"bout  600  million  "bushels. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  general  level  of  commodity  prices  is  expected  to  re- 
main higher  than  last  year. 

A  narked  reduction  in  wheat  acreage  in  Europe  is  not  expected  for  the 
19^  harvest.    Prohahle  declines  in  the  areas  where  military  operations  are  in 
progress  are  likely  to  be  at  least  partly  offset  hy  increases  in  neutral  coun- 
tries and  in  the  United  Kingdom.  "  It  is  not  expected,  therefore,  that  the 
world  acreage  in  19^+0  vail  ho  greatly  different  from  the  acreage  this  year, 
which  with  average  yields  per  acre  vrould  again  result  in  a  crop  fully  ample 
to  take  care  of  likely  world  consuniption  without  reducing  the  large  carry-over 
stocks. 

TJheat  supplies  in  the  United  Stn,teG  at  990  million  "bushels  are  ahout 
the  sai-ie  as  in  191^.    World  wheat  supplies  of  5»5  "billion  "bushels  are  con- 
siderably larger  than  in  I91U  when  they  totaled  3«5  billion  bushels.  Compared 
with  v;orld  shipments  of  about  6OO  million  bushels  in  1932~39»  ^orld  shipments 
in  191^15  wore  55'^  million  bushels.  -  Stocks  in  importing  countries  are  very 
large  at  present  while  in  191^  they  wore  only  average.     This  year  Canada  aiid 
Argentina    have  very  large  supplies.    This  is  also  different  from  191^  when 
unusually  largo  exports  from  the  United  States  were  possible  because  of  veiy 
small  crops  in  Can-ada  and  Australia  at  a  time  the  United  States  had  a  record 

I 

crop, 

Iheat  prices  in  the  United  States  Jire  high  relative  to  export  parity 
levels,  as  a  result  of  a  United  States  crop  only  moderately  above  annual 
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donestic  disappearance,  a  ^u-el.ativcly  large  proportion  of  the  v/heat  crop  being 
placed  for  loan,  and  the  contimiance  of  the  ejport-aid  progran  in  1939"^^* 
Wheat  prices  now  ere  sonc;';7hat  atjove  loan  values,  jjrices  at  Kansas  City  avera^ 
ing  ahout  9  cents  over  the  loan  rate  at  that  narket.  '  .  •' ,  . 

Analyses  of  the  loan  nn.d  export  suhsidy  programs  in  193S-39  n^'^-de  "by 
the  Bureau  appear  to  indicate  no  appreciahlo  effect  of  the  export  subsidy  on 
world  wheat  prices.    The  Suroau's  .analyses  further  indicate  that  the  Anerican 
wheat  grov/ers  were  benefited  to  the  extent  of  about  57  nillion  dollars  by  the 
conbinod  loan  and  subsidy  progrcins.    This  would  ono-unt  to  about  IJ-l/S  cents 
per  bushel  for  the  Sept eubei^ Juno  period  in  which  the  programs  were  in  operation. 

The  world  rye  crop  in  1939  ''fill  again  be  large.     To  date  reports  for 
only  15  countries  have  been  received,  which  in  193^  -represented  only  about 
percent  of  the  total  world  production.    Production  in  these  15  countries  is 
estinated  at  USO  nillion  bushels,  conparcd  with  U69  nillion  bushels  in  193^» 

THE  WOELD  T7HEAT  SITUATION  2/  FOE  TEE  1939  CROP 

MCKGIlOUltD.>-  Total  world  supplies  of  wheat  increased  shojrply 
fron  192^  to  1933 »  largely  as  a  result  of  increased  acreage.  2/ 
Pron  193'^  "to  1936  world  supplies  declined,  following  successive 
years  of  snail  yields  and  increased  world  denand.     Supplies  in- 
creased slightly  in  1937.    Tith  the  return  of  nore  nornal  yields 
on  the  large  acreage,  supplies  in  193^  were  again  large  —  the 
largest  on  record  up  to  that  ti:.:e. 

Total  world  shipnents  of  vfheat  averaged  751  nillion 
bushels  for  the  period  1923-37.  reached  a  peak  of  913  nillion 
bushels  in  the  year  beginning  July  I92S,  and  then  declined 
sharply,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  ueasurcs  taken  by  ir.Tporting 
coimtries  to  reduce  the  use  of  foreign  v/heat.    For  the  yerjr  be- 
ginning July  1,  193s,  world  shipnents  were  59&'  nillion  bushels. 


2/  All  references  to  world  production  and  stocks  in  this  report  exclude  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  China,  'except  where  noted. 
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Tforld  rheat  prices  declined  in  the  period  192^33  with  the  increase  in 
world  supplies.     The  sharp  decline  in  prices  after  I929  was  due  largely  to  the 
general  decline  in  industrial  activity  and  commodity  prices.     From  the  spring 
of  1933  "to  the  summer  of  1937 j  world  wheat  prices  moved  steadily  upward,  re- 
flecting a  world-wide  recovery  in  commodity  price  levels,  currency  depreciation, 
and  reduced  production.     The  world  price  for  the  1937  crop  remained  practically 
unchanged  from  that  of  a  year  earlier.     In  193^  world  prices  again  declined 
sharply  a.s  a,  result  of  the  record  v/orld  production  and  weakness  of  demand. 

World  crop  prospects  indicate  a  decrease  of  ahovit  32'5  million  "bushels 

World  production  of  wheat  in  1939  is  now  estimated  at  U,26U  million 
"bushels,  compared  with  the  I93S  record  t5roduction  of  ^,588  million  "bushels. 
This  reduction  of  32U  million  "bushols,  or  7  percent,  took  place  mainly  in  the 
United  States,  in  Europe,  other  than  the  coijntries  of  the  Danu"be  Basin,  and  in 
the  forecast  for  Argentina.     Slight  reductions  in  estimates  are  noted  for  the 
Dajiu"bian  countries,  i.e.,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia,  and  for 
Asia,  excluding  China,   (ta"ble  12).     The  reductions  are,  however,  partly  offset 
"by  the  large  increase  in  the  Canadian  estimate,  and  in  that  for  ITorthern  Africa, 

The  first  official  estimate  of  the  total  production  in  Canada  in  1939  is 
placed  at  U-U9, 058,000  "bushels.    This  estimate  is  99,0^8,000  "bushels  larger  than 
the  1938  crop,  and  is  the  fourth  largest  crop  on  record.    The  estimate  was  un- 
ejcpectedly  high,  in  view  of  reiported  damage  from  drought  in  July,  which  resulted 
in  the  official  condition  figure  dropping  from  102  on  July  1  to  89  on  August  1. 
On  the  "basis  of  this  condition  and  further  reports  of  damage  during  August,  the 
Bureau's  estimate  was  considerahly  "below  the  official  report.     The  estimated  pro- 
duction is  made  up  of  22,Ul8,000  "bushels  of  fall  wheat,  11,500,000  "bushels  of 
durum,  and  H15, 1^0,000  hushels  of  other  spring  wheat. 

A  much  heavier  than  normal  June  rainfall  was  responsi"ble  for  the  signifi- 
cant increa.se  in  wheat  yields  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  this  year.  Excessively 
high  temperatures  and  dry  weather  during  July  and  Aiigust,  however,  prevented 
proper  filling,  over  wide  areas,  with  consequent  lowering  of  both  yields  and 
grades.    Accordingly,  while  the  crop  this  year  is  much  larger  than  that  of  a 
year  ago,  a  wider  range  in  quality  is  expected  this  year,  with  a  somewhat  larger 
proportion  of  wheat  failing  to  make  the  contract  grades.     It  is  not  expected, 
however,  that  there  will  t>e  any  shortage  of  the  top  grades. 

The  1939  European  wheat  crop  is  estimated  to  "be  a"bout  8  percent  "below 
the  record  crop  of  last  ye?r,  "but  still  ahove  average.     Total  wheat  production 
this  year  in  Europe  is  estimated  to  he  a"bout  1,710  million  "bushels,  compared 
with  the  193s  estimate  of  1,859  million  hushels  (tahle  12).     The  smaller  crop 
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this  year  is  largely  accounted  for  "by  the  reduction  in  the  per-unit  yield  which 
occurred  in  almost  every  European  country.     This  decline  in  yield  was  "bro-ught 
ahout  chiefly  hy  unfavorahle  \'7eather  conditions  which  prevailed  over  v/ide  areas 
during  part  of  the  grov/ing  and  harvesting  season. 

The  production  estimate  for  Northern  Africa  indicates  an  increase  of 
ahout  28  percent,  compared  with  that  of  last  year.    This  is  an  all-time  record 
for  these  countries.    Harvests  larger  than  those  of  I93S  were  reported  in  all 
of  the  important  producing  countries  of  Northern  Africa. 

In  India  the  1939  crop  is  estimated  to  he  ahout  S  percent  "below  the 
large  1938  harvest,  hut  is  still  ah ove  average. 

The  production  in  Japan,  now  estimated  at  6I  million  hushels,   is  35  ps^- 
cent  larger  than  the  estimate  for  1938.     This  estimate,  however,  is  helieved 
hy  the  Shanghai  office  of  the  U,  S.  Foreign  Service  to  he  somewhat  overestimated. 

The  first  official  estimate  places  the  acreage  sown  in  Argentina  at 
12f5335*^00  acres.     Based  on  this  acreage  and  on  weather  conditions  to  date,  the 
production  is  now  forecast  at  23O  million  hushels. 

This  reduction  from  the  previous  estimate  is  hased  on  reports  from  the 
Buenos  Aires  office  of  the  Foreign  Service,   stating  that  high  temperatures 
throu£;hout  mo.st  of  the  winter  have  caused  ahnormal  development  of  the  plant. 
This  puts  the  crop  in  a  condition  unfavorahle  for  withstanding  frost  damage. 
During  the  last  of  August,  helow  freezing  temperatures  are  reported  to  have 
caused  some  d-mage  in  most  of  Cordoha  and  in  the  central  part  of  the  Province 
of  Santa  Fe.     It  is  stated  that  late  sowings  sustained  the  most  dnmage.  In 
other  parts  of  the  wheat  zone  the  crop  is  in  good  condition  hut  somewhat  too 
advanced  for  this  date. 

The  crop  in  Austral ia  is  reported  to  he  progressing  satisfactorily  and 
the  production  is  expected  to  he  ahovit  16O  million  hushels. 

World  supplies  largest  on  record  -  much  larger  than  in  191^^ 

The  decrease  in  world  production  of  ahout  325  i^^iHion  hushels  is  much 
more  than_  offset  hy  an  increase  in  world  carry-over  at  the  heginning  of  the  cur- 
rent season  of  ahout  60O  million  hushels,  and  world  supplies  are  the  largest 
on  record. 

World  supplies  of  wheat  totaling  ahout  5.^6U  million  hushels  are  5^  per- 
cent larger  than  in  191^,  while  world  consumption,  totaling  hetween  3>900  and 
^,000  mill  ion  hushels  is  only  ahout  30  percent  larger.     Compajred  with  5-5  hillion 
hushels  in  1939>  world  wheat  supplies  in  I91U  were  estimated  at  ahout  3.5  hillion 
hushels  (tahle  l).     Current  supplies  a,re  expected  to  he  ahout  I.5  hillion  hushels 
larger  than  the  estimated  prospective  world  disappearance  for  the  year  heginning 
July  1,  1939.     The  carry-over  on  July  1,  I9U0,  on  this  hasis,  accordingly  would 
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TDe  about  3OO  million  bushels  larger  than,  the  1,200  million  bushels  on  July  1, 
1939,  and  the  largest  on  record.    Total  aimual  international  trade  in  wheat  is 
only  about  600  million  bushels  amni'^.lly. 

Table  1.-  ^stimted  ^orld  supioly  oaid  distribution,  avera.c^es 
192l|-2g,  192g-37,*  •3:'-. d  annual  191^,  1937-39 


Item  ] 

I91U  • 

: Aver  age : Ave  rage : 
:  19214-28:1028-37: 

1937  • 

:  193?  . 

:    193^  . 

Mil.bu. 

Mil.bu. 

Mil.bu. 

Mil.bu. 

Mil.bu. 

Mil,  bu. 

Supplies                 _            .   .  .  '• 

575 
'  2,gsU 

662 

920 
.,3,76$ 

519 
3,S^2 

600 

1,200 
U.P61+ 

Het  exports  from  U.  S,  SIR, ''. '.  I 

3,^59 

90 

U,20S 
16 

,  31 

^.371 

39 

5,lgg 
37 

5,1+6U 

3,5^9 

^,719 

)4,UlO 

5.225 

Distribution 
Stocks  at  end  of  year   

■  3,050 

!  U99 

3,502 

722 

3,793 

926 

3,gio 

600 

U,025 
1,200 

1/  Preliminary. 

World  production  in  I9U0  may  again  exceed  annual  consunotion 

A  marked  reduction  in  wheat  acreage  in  Surope  is  not  expected  this  year. 
Probable  declines  in  the  areas  where  military  operations  are  in  progress  are 
likely  to  be  at  least  partly  offset  by  increases  in  neutral  countries  and  in  the 
United  Kingdom.     It  is  not  expected,  therefore,  that  the  world  acreage  in  1940 
will  be  greatly  different  from  the  acreage  this  year,  which  with  average  yields 
per  acre  would  again  result  in  a  crop  fully  ample  to  take  care  of  likely  world 
consumption  without  reducing  the  carry-over  stocks. 

Wheat  production  in  Western  European  countries  averaged  about  lU^percent 
lower  in  the  5  years  beginning  in  I9IU  than  in  the  5-ycar  period  beginning  in 
1909.    However,  the  quantity  used  for  food  and  feed  in  these  same  countries  de- 
clined by  almost  the  same  percentage. 

World  wheat  shipments  in  1939-UO  may  be  about  unchanged  from  193^-39. 

The  prospective  demand  for  wheat  and  availability  of  transport  facilities 
are  not  sufficiently  clear  at  this  time  to  indicate  the  probable  world  movement 
of  wheat  this  year  and  next.     However,  it  is  not  expected  that  world  wheat  ship- 
ments for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1939  will  be  greatly  different  from  ship- 
ments in  the  year  just  past,  when  they  totaled  about  6OO  million  bushels. ^  On 
the  other  hand,  the  general  level  of  commodity  prices  is  expected  to  remain 
higher  thaji  last  year.     Stocks  in  importing  coiantries  are  ver^;-  large  at  present 
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compared  ^vith  stocks  in  I91U.     IfTorld  shipments  were  556  million  hushels  in 
191^1-15  (talDle  2);  575  million  "'oushels  in  I9I5-I6;   526  million  iDushels  in  I916-I7; 
37g  million  l3ushels  in  1917-lg  and  5II  million  bushals  in  I9IS-I9. 


Ta"ble  2.-  fforld  shipments  and  shipments  bo  Earope  and  non- Europe, 
years  heginning  July,  averages,  1913-lU,  I93O-3U, 
annual  1937,  I93S 


Item 

Average  :        ^  : 
IQlO-lU  :             :  ^^-^^ 

:  1936           19.7  ■:  193s  ■ 

Mil.  hu.    Mil.  hu.Mil.  "bu.  Mil.  "bu. Mil.  t)U. .  Mil^Jbu.  Mil,"bu. 

Europe   - 

539          50U       516                   U90      ,399  .  ^51 
79            52         59         2B       161  :    . .  9S  1^7 

Non-Europe. 

World   

6lg           556        575        526        651    '    ^97  59s 

Reported  in  Broomhall ' s  Corn  Trade  News. 


At  the  "beginning  of  the  World  T'ar,  exports  from  Russia  were  large  "but 
then  declined  sharply,  whereas  in  recent  years  the-r  have  heen  small.     In  I91H-I5 
Russia  had  net  exports  of  90  million  "bushels,  "but    '.n  I915-I6  and  I916-I7,  net  _ 
exports  amounted  to  only  g  ajid  I5  million  "bushels,    respectively.     During  the 
last  5  years  (l93U-3g)  net  exports  from  Russia  have:  averaged  22  million  bushels. 
It  is  not  expected  exports  will  Tdb  large  in  1939-U-C  ,  "because  the  crop  in  Russia 
is  not  large  and  surplus  sxip-olies  may  he  retained  "because  of  hostilities  in 
Europe . 

Net  imports  of  wheat  hy  the  United  Kingdom  in  1939  may  not  he  greatly 
different  from  those  in  193g  when  they  were  202  mil';.ion_ hushels.     Eor  the  I91U 
and  1915  calendar  years  they  were  213  and  187  millic-n  hushels,  respectively. 
Net  imports  hy  France  may  not  exceed  10  million  husUels.     In  I93S  France  had^ 
net  exports  of  I3  million  hushels  and  in  I937  had  12^  million  hushels.  Supplies 
of  hread  grains  in  Germany  are  large  enough  so  that  there  will  he  no  difficult;^ 
in  meeting  domestic  needs,  even  though  no  imports  are  made.    .Supplies  in  Italy 
are  also  large  mid  the  nev/  crop  is  exj^ected  to  come  'Close  to  meeting  domestic 
needs.     Tahle  3  shov/s  net  imports  into  these  k  counti-ies  and  .also  Belgiujn  and 
Netherlands,  two  other  iirf,ortajit  -'heat  importing  cour.  tries,  for  current  years 
compared  with  post  and  early  war  years.     These  6  countries  constitute  the  most 
important  Europeoji  icrporters;  and  in  I93O-3U  took  aho\it  3/U  of  the  total  for 
Europe . 
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Table  3«-  -otal  net  imports  of  wheat  including  flour  to  specified 
countries,  calendar  years,  averages  I9IO-IU  1/ 
1 930-3 1+,    annual,  1937.  1933 


Average 
1930-3^ 


Country 


Average  i 
1910-lU  1/ 


131k :  1915  : 1916 

•  ■  « 


1937  !  1938 


Million  Million  Million  Million  Million  Million  Million 
"bushels    "bushels    l3\ishels  "busjiels  "bushel s    "bushels  "bushels 


United  Kingdom 
Italy  . 
G-ermany 
Prance 
Belgium 
Netherlands 


Total  (6) 


215 
^2 
69 

51 
23 


253 
33 

% 

2/ 
20 


187 
82 

2/ 
71 
2/ 
27 


209 
73 

loV 
2/ 

30 


I153 


2/ 


2/ 


2/ 


217 

195 

202 

3^ 

53 

6 

18 

U7 

U8 

36 

12 

13 

39 

33 

28 

23 

27 

377 

369 

329 

ly  Year  "begirning  July. 

2,/  Data  incomplete  due  to  world  war. 

Compiled  from  official  pu"bli  cat  ions. 


^Vheat  exports,  including  flour,  from  the  United  States  to  these  6 
countries,  togsth.3r  with  total  United  States  exports,  are  shown  i  n  ta"ble  U. 


Ta"ble  U.-    United  States  exports  of  vrheat,  including  flour  1/  to 

specified  countries  and  total,  calendar  years,  averages  I9IO-IU 
and  103(V3l|,  annual  I91U,  1915,  1916,  1937  ejnd.  193S 


Country 


United  King:lom 
Italy 
G-ermany 
I'rance  . 
Belgimn 
Netherlands 

Total  (6), 


Aver.ag? 
loiO-lH 


191 U 


1915 


1916 


Aver 
1930-34  : 


1937  :  193s 


Million  Million  Million  Million  Million  Million  Million 
bushel 5    bushels  bushels  'bushels    "bushels    bushels  "bushels 


68 

58 

"7U 

12 

7 

28 

6 

21 

52 

2U 

1 

ly 

1 

7 

6 

0 

2 

1 

2 

30 

3 

1 

1 

7 

6 

k 

5 

6 

12 

15 

25 

33 

23 

6 

9 

17 

^3 

157 

193 

159 

29 

2i+ 

^1 

130 

23  U 

280 

222 

8U 

56 

111 

U»S.  total  ..: 

1/  Includes  flour  milled  in  bond  from  foreign  wheat.  2/Ijess  than  500,000  "bushels 

Compiled  from  Forevn  Cormerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,  and  official 
records  of  the  Bureau  of  Porei,^_  rvA  Domestic  Commerce. 
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Unusually  large  exports  from  the  United  States  were  possi"ble  in  191^ 
"because  of  very  small  crops  in  Canada  and  Australia  and  a  record  crop  in 
the  United  States.    In  1939-^  the  situation  is  different.  Canada  and  ^gentina 
have  very  large  supplies.    On  August  1,  1939.  Argentina  had  lUU  million 
"bushels  of  wheat  available  for  export  and  Cannda  102  million  "bushels.  The 
new  harvest  is  expected  to  provide  an  additional  surplus  for  export  of  approxi- 
mately 3U5  million  bushels  by  Canad.a  sjid  approximately.  I30  million  by  Argentina. 
In  other  words,  surplus  supplies  in  these  two  countries  alone,  totaling  over 
700  million  bushels,  coijild  more  than  supply  likely  world  import  requirements. 

The  United  Kingdom  which  is  the  world's  l.^^rgest  importer  of  wheat 
imported  6S  million  bushels  of  United  States  wheat  and  flour  from  the  United 
States  in  l?lU,  5S. million  bushels  in  1915  and  7'+  million  bushels  in  I916, 
compared  with  12  rdllion  bushels  in  the  period  1930-3^  and  7  million  bushels 
in  1937.  (trblc  k).    With  the  aid  of  the  export  subsidy  imports  of  United 
States  wheat  ind  flour  v/ere  raised  to  28  million  bushels  in  193S.  Table  5 
shows  gross  imports  of  wheat  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  other  countries 
as  well  as  from  the  United  States.    %ile  the  figures  for  the  United  States 
are  not  comparnble  with  those  in  table  U,-  because  Canadisn  grain  shipped  via 
the  United  States  is  included  with  United  States  grsdn,  the  table  indicates 
the  relative  importance  of  other  countries  in  supplying  the  United  Kingdom 
with  wheat.  Table.  6  shovjs  wheat  production  in  the  countries  supplying  the 
United  Kingdom  with  imports.  Record  United  States  crops  in  1914  and  1915  v/ith 
small  crops  in  ether  cxoorting  countries  was  associated  with  relatively  large 
exports  from  the  United  States.  Production  in  Canada,  Australia  and  Jirgentina 
is  considerably  larger  now  than  in  191^+  ?nd  1915.  and  United  Kingdom  imports 
from  the  United  States  have  declined. 

Table  5.-  United  Kingdom  gross  imports  of  wheat,  including  floiir, 
by  countries  of  origin,  calendar  years  « 
IQlU-ib,  I93g 


Country 


United  States  1/ 

Canada   

Australia  «... 
British  India 
Russia  . . . « .  t »' 
Arger.tina  r  ,  .• 
Other  s  i 

Total  ... 


1/  Includes  Gnu 


'Ax  an 


131k 


Million 
bushel s 

7S 
67 

23 
20 
Ik 
12 

6 


220 


1915 


Million 
bushels 

95 
H5 

■  M 

2 

23 
I 


192 


1916 


Million 
bushel s 

I3U 

51 
S 

10 
2/ 

1 


212 


193s 


Million 
bushel  s 

30  . 

P 

■  g 

Ig 
12 
13 


209 


rports  of  wheat  and  flour  via  the  United  States,  as  well 


as  flofjr  milled  in  bond  from  Canadian  wheat. 
2/  Less  than  5OO  million  bushels. 
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Ta'ble  6»-  ^^aeat  production  in  countries  supplying  the  United  Kingdom 
with  imports,  calendar  years,  191^l6,  193^ 


Country  •  191^  '  1915  *  I9l6  •  1938  '1939  1/ 
 I  I  ;  '.  I  

:    Million     Million       Million       Million  Million 

•    "bushel  s     liushel  s     "bushels        "bushels  "bushels 


United  States   879  1,009  635  931  73^ 

Canada  :  I61  39U  263  350  kkS 

Australia  :  25  179  I52  I5U  160 

British  India  :  312  377  323  U02  371 

Russia    2/  :  83^  827  531  ll  if 

Argentina  :  169  169  Sk  336  23O 


1/  Preliminary.  2/  Not  strictly  compara'ble  prior  to  I916  "because  "boundaries 
were  changed.    37  ^'^^ot  availalile. 


Tahle  I3  shows  the  stipplies  availa"ble  for  export  in  important  surplus 
producing  countries  and  taoles  ik  to  18  the  current  movement  in  international 
v;heat  pjid  flour  with  comparisons. 

Wheat  -pripes  advance  with  the  declaration  of  war 

Wheat  prices  in  Winnipeg  averaged  12  cents  higher  for  the  week  ended 
September  lb  than  for  the  week  ended  August  26,   influenced  "by  the  declaration 
of  war  in  Europe  (ta'ble  7)  •    ^he  Liverpool  market  has  "been  closed  and  prices 
in  Argentina  are  determined  "by  Sovernment  policy. 

Ta'ble  7»~  Average  closing  price  of  Decem"ber  wheat  futures,  specified 
markets  end  dates,  1938    and  1939 


Month 

or 
date 


Month- 

Jvly 

Aug. 
Week 

ended- 

Aig.  5 
12 

19 

26 

Sept,  2 

9 
16 

High  5/ 
Low  ^ 


V/innipeg    t  Liverpool 
1/        :  U 


Buenos 
Aires 


IS'^S  ;19^9  :i9^g  :19^9  tl9^g 
Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 


Chicago 


Kansas 
City 


I  Minneapolis 


76.0  56,0    82,6    57, U 

68.1  55.2    75.5  5^.^ 


19^9  :19^8  :19^9  :i9^g  ^19^9  :19^8 

Cents  Cents  Cents    Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

—  72.9  67.6  67,6  62.9  76.9  70-6 
  65. 8    66.3    61.5    61.2    68.8  69.0 


73»9  5^.8  78.8    56.3      68.2  65.5  63. U  60.6  72.0  68.9 

69.9  53'^  75.7  5^.8      —      —  6U.7  6U.U  60.0  59.5  68.1  67. U 

67.0  52.9  7'+.7  53.^  2/65.1      —  65.2  65.5  61.0  60.3  68.0  68.6 

65.2  58.2  7^.6  55.^  2/63. 8  2/58.5  65.2  68.7  61. U  63.2  67,7  70.9 

61.0  59.6  72.2  52. J+  2/61.9  2/55.1  6U.7  70. U  61,2  65.3  66.6  72.0 

59.0  73«o  67.6  kj   3/57.^  2/5U.3  62.5  85.1  59.3  79.8  6U.U  86.7 

63.6  70. U  71. U   3/61.2  2/53.3  65.7  85.U  61.6  80. 7  67.6  86.9 


77.6  73.0  S3.0  60.5  6/65.1  2/58.5  7U.7  85. U  68.9  80. 7  78.5  86.9 
59.0   52.9    67.6   52.^1/57.^2/53.3    62.5    6i^.U   59.3    59.5   6i|.i|  67.U 

1/  Conversions  at  noon  "buying  rate  of  exchajige.  2/  0cto"ber  futures.  3/  Novem'ber 
futures,  k/  Closed  \intil  further  notice.  ^  July  8  to  Septem"ber  16,  1939,  and 
corresponding  dates,  1938.     6/  Octo-'ber  and  Noveml)er  futures. 
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THE  DOMESTIC  I'/HEAT  SITUATION 

I  EACKG-ROUKD.-    The  carry-over  of  old  wheat  in  the  United  States 

j  averaged  alDout  220  million  ^oushels  \n  the  10-year  "oeriod  I929- 

I  38.     In  1933  stocks  reached  a  record  peak  of  about  360  million 

j,  "bushels.    The  domestic  disar>pearance  during  the  10  years,  I929- 

38,  averaged  about  685  million  bushels. 

Domestic  wheat  prices  from  the  sDring  of  I933  to  that  of 
1937  v/e re  unusually  high  in  relation  to  world  -prices,  as  the 
result  of ' small  crops  in  the  United  States,    During  the  year 
"beginning  July  I936,  both  world  and  domestic  nrices  advanced 
shar-oly  as  a  result  of  increased  demand  and  small  supplies. 
Prices  received  by  producers  for  the  I936-37  seagon  averaged 
103  cents' per  bushel,  for  the  1937-38  season,  96  cents,  and  for 
the  1938-39  season,  55  cents.    Prices  were  lower  in  I938-39 
largely  as  the  resn.lt.  of  the  large  world  wheat  supplies. 

Domestic  wheat  supplies  in  I939  about  equal  to  supplies  in  iqiU 

,  :  Wheat  supplies  in  the  United  States  are  estimated  at  99O  million 

bushels  com-nared  with  997  ipillion  bushels  in  I91U.  (table  8).    \7hile  annual 
domestic  consumntion  has  increased  about  85  million  bushels  since  I91U  (table  8) 
the  decline  in  ex-oorts  (table  ^4-)  has  been  much  greater  than  the  increase  in 
domestic  consumption.    Domestic  disappearance  for  the  year  beginning  July  1, 
1939»  is  forecast  at  about  695  million  bushels.    Deducting  this  from  the  esti- 
mated supply  would  leave  295  million  bushels  for  extiort  or  carry-over.  If 
exports  should  turn  out  to  be  near  the  10-year  (I928-37)  average  of  about  70 
million  bushels,  this  would  result  in  a  carry-over  on  July  1,  I9U0  of  about 
225  million  bushels. 

Table  8.-  Estimated  United  States  wheat  sup"ply  and  distribution, 

selected  years 

A,-  5-yGar  (I909-I3)  average  and  IQI3-I6  annual 


Item 


SuEgly: 

Stocks  of  old  wheat, 

July  1 
Production 

Total  supplies 
Distribution 

Domestic  disappearance 

Net  exports 

Stocks  at  end  of  year 


5-year  :  : 

(1910-lU)  :      1913      :  I91U 

avera.ge  ;  :  

Mil,  bu. 


102 
82^ 


57s 
155 

93 


Mil,  bu.      Mil.  bu. 


110 

751 
8E1 


615 
100 


100 

.SSL 


997 


610 
335 
52 


1915 


^2 

1.009 
1,061 

611 
2U0 
210 


1916 


Mil.  bu.      Mil.  bu. 


210 
635. 


845 


599 
181 

65 


Continued  - 
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Taole  g.-  Estim^ited  United  States  wheat  suiDioly  and  distribution, 
selected  years.  Continued 

B,-  5-year  (192^-29  and  10-year  (I92S-37)  averages,  and 
1937-39  annual 


Item 


5-year      : 10-year 
(192U-2g) :(192S-37) 


average 


average 


.Mil.  hu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  hu. 

Mil.  hu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Supply 

3k 

216 

25^ 

Stocks,  of  old  wheat  July 

1 

^? 

153 

Production 

S26 

 IP 

876 

 ^31 

736 

Total  supplies 

920 

969 

959 

1,084 

990 

Di  stribution 

Domestic  disarjpearance  1/ 

.  631 

685 

703 

723 

695 

Net  exTDorts 

177 

62  (2/97)  103 

107( 

295 

Stocks  at  end  of  year 

112 

222 

153 

25^( 

1/  Includes  shroments  to  territories.  , 

2/  Average  of  7  years  with 

net  im'oorts 

in  I93U-36 

omitted, 

is  97  million  bushels. 

United  States  production  in  19^0  expected  to  provide  sizable  exports 

In  late  Au-gust,  'seedings  for  the  19^0  crop  were  exnected  to  approximate 
the  66.9  million-acre  average  seeded  in  the  ^-yea.T  T)eriod  1929-33 »  di^ring  which 
acreages  changed  but  little  and  which  is  slightly  above  the  62  million  acreage 
allotment  of  AAA.    Seedings  for  the  1939  crop  were  6U.6  million  acres.  Average 
yields  (I9I9-38)  of  11. 7^  bushels  per  seeded  acre  on  67  million  acres  would 
produce  a  crop  of  7^5  million  bushels.    This  would  be  100  million  bushels  more 
than  the  10-year  (1929-3^)  average  domestic  disaripearance ,  and  provide  for  ex- 
ports of  100  million  bushels  without  reducing  the  carry-over.    If  more  than  67 
million  acres  are  seeded  and  average  yields  are  obtained,  the  excess  over  average 
domestic  disappearance  would  be  corresDondingly  larger. 


Wheat  prices  in  I9I5  averaged  slightly  lower  than  in  19lU« 

Prices  of  wheat  received  by  growers  in  the  United  States  averaged  85 
cents  in  August  I91U,  the  month  in  which  War  v^as  declared.     In  September  they 
averaged  93  cents,  95  cents  in  October,  98  cents  in  November  and  108  cents  in 
December.    This  advance  was  only  partly  the  result  of  the  war,  and  partly  a 
reflection  of  the  very  small  crop  in  Canada  in  that  year  (table  7),  Sub- 
sequently there  was  a  crop  failure  in  Australia  (table  9),    In  I915  the  United 
States  wheat  crop  at  1,009  million  bushels,  and  the  world  wheat  crop  at  3,5i0 
million  bushels,  were  both  the  highest  on  record  up  to  that  time  and  prices 
averaged  slightly  lower  than  for  the  previous  crop.    The  I916  crop  was  the 
first  one  which  sold  for  higher  prices  following  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  I91U. 
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The  price  advance  in  I916-I7  was  acconmanied  by  such  small  crops  in  the  United 
States  and  Argentina  (tahle  9)  that  world  production  was  reduced  to  "below 
average  consumption  levels,  and  was  also  accomr.anied  by  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  in  the  war  in  April  1917. 


Table  9,-  Wheat  price  to  United  States  growers  and  production  in 
the  world  and  selected  countries,  I91U-I6,  1938 


Year 

beginning 
July 


19  lU 
1915 
1916 

1932 


Average 
price 
received 
by  U,  S. 

growers 


Cents 

97.^ 
96.1 
lU3.ll 


1/  Preliminary, 


World 


United 
States 


Mil.  bu.    Mil.  bu. 


3.520 
2,717 


5U.7  U.572 


897 
1,009 

635 

931 


Canada 


Mil,  bu. 

161 
39I1 
263 

350 


Australia 


Mil,  bu. 

25 
179 
152 


Argentina 


Mil,  bu. 

169 
169 

336 


Wheat  prices  advance  in  September  I939 

Vrheat  prices  in  the  United  States  advanced  the  first  week  in  September, 
following  the  outbreak  of  the  va.r  in  Europe,    Prices  at  Kansas  City  in  late 
August  were  about  10  cents  below  the  loan  rates  and  rose  to  about  that  much 
above  loan  rates  during  the  first  week  in  September.    Tor  the  week  ended  September 
16  they  averaged  9  cents  above  the  rate.    The  feet  that  market  sales  of  cash  wheat 
have  been  very  small  in  most  markets  has  been  an  imriortant  market  factor.  Less 
wheat  arrived  at  Kansas  City  during  Augu.st  than  ever  before  during  that  month. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  world  wheat  supplies  are  expected  to  be  the 
largest  on  record,  wheat  prices  in  the  United  States  are  high  relative  to  exnort 
parity  as  a  result  of  a  United  States  crop  only  moderately  above  annual  domestic 
disappearance,  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  v/heat  crop  being  placed  for 
loan,  and  the  continuance  of  the  export-aid  program  in  1939-lJ-O.     Subsidy  payments 
to  exporters  amounted  to  around  35  cents  per  bushel  the  latter  part  of  August, 
at  which  time  the  price  of  United  States  No.  1  Dark  Hard  Winter  wheat  at  Liverpool 
was  55  "to  60  cents  per  bushel.    The  amount  of  the  subsidy  payments  represented  the 
spread  that  United  States  export  wheat  prices  \-ere  above  exnort  parity  for  such 
quantities  as  were  exported.     Since  that  time  the  grain  markets  in  L-verpool  and 
Rotterdam  have  been  closed  and  there  is  no  basis  for  determining  parity  levels. 
Recently,  the  wheat  subsidy  has  been  about  25  cents  per  bushel  but  this  has  been 
on  scattered  sales  to  non-European  coxmtries  and  does  not  furnish  a  basis  for 
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estimating  general  exp^ort  parity  levels  at  present.  Indemnified  flour  sales 
have  been  substantial  since  the  war  started  and  have  "been  widely  distributed 
among  importing  countries.  Table  10- shows  the  spread  between  domestic  wheat 
prices  an.d  -:,rices  at  V/innioeg.  Table  11  shows  current  weighted  average  cash 
prices  in  imioortant  domestic  markets  compared  with  a  year  earlier. 


Ta,ble  10,-  Spreads  betv/een  domestic  wheat  prices  and  prices  at 
Winnipeg  and  Liverpool,  specified  periods,  1937-39 


:         December  futures 

per  bushel 

Cash  wheat  per  bushel 

:             Chicago  : 

Kansr 

.s  City 

•    rJ  0  .  d  nard 

Winter  (Kansas 

MUIi 

:           related  to  : 

relc^ 

ted  to 

01 ;  re 

and 

No . 

year 

:  Winnipeg 

: Liverpool: 

Winnipeg: Liverpool 

•  I  TjI  VP 7**00  0  T  J 

•  I           X  V   ^  J.    VJ  \J  \J  / 

(Winnipeg) 

:  Cents 

Cents 

Gents 

Cent  s 

Cents 

Cents 

July 

-  .20.6 

1937 

:  -  9.5 

-  15.7 

-  13.8 

-  20.0 

-  l6,k 

1938 

:  -  3.1 

-  9.7 

-  15.0 

-  20.1 

-  28.2 

1939 

:  11.6 

10.2 

6.9 

5.5 

20.1 

12.7 

August 

-  16.5 

1937 

-  11.3 

-  17.5 

-  22.7 

-  10.1 

-  23.0 

1938 

-  2.3 

-  9.7 

-  6.6 

-  lU.o 

-  6.1 

-  19.2 

1939 

11.1 

11.9 

6.0 

6.8 

17.^ 

13.6 

Week 

ended 

Sept.lG 

1937 

-  19.1 

-  25.5 

-  2U.6 

-  31.0 

-  12.8 

1/ 

1938  ! 

2.1 

-  5.7 

2.0 

-  9.8 

5.9 

1939  • 

15.0 

2/ 

10.3 

2/ 

22.0 

1/  Not  available. 

2/  Liverpool  closed  imtil  further  notice. 

(-)  before  figure  denotes  Chicago  or  Kansas  City  below  Winnipeg  or  Liverpool. 
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Table  11,-    Weighted  average  cash  price  of  wheat,  specified 
markets  and  dates,  1938  and  1939 


:A11 

classes 

Ko. 

2 

i:o. 

1 

Ho.  2 

Hard  : 

Ho 

♦  2 

We stern 

Month 

:  and 

grades: Hard  Winter 

Dk.K, Spring 

Amber 

Durum 

Red  ¥/inter 

mite 

or  date 

: six  markets 

Kansas 

City : Minneapolis : Minneapol i  s 

St. 

Louis 

Seattle  l/ 

:1938 

:  1939 

1938  : 

1939 

1938  : 

1939 

1938 

1939 

1938 

:1939 

1938: 

1939 

:  Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct . 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Monxn- 

June 

:81.3 

74.5 

76,7 

70.9 

105.0 

84.4 

90.0 

76.4 

74,8 

73.4 

73.7 

72.3 

July 

68.4 

67.5 

70.0 

66.7 

87.6 

77.8 

79.8 

73.3 

68.9 

68.5 

67.8 

68.6 

Aug, 

:59,9 

63.2 

65.5 

64,6 

77  5 

76  ? 

OU  m  ± 

65.6 

68.5 

u±  .  c 

P,Q 

vVeei-c 

ended- 

Aug,  5 

67.6 

69.7 

67.4 

66.7 

80.5 

76.7 

72.1 

78.5 

66.7 

68.6 

63.9 

69.4 

12 

67.0 

70.7 

63.7 

62.8 

76.4 

74.8 

74.2 

77.9 

63.5 

66.8 

59.7 

68.7 

19  ! 

69.3 

71.3 

64,6 

64.4 

76.8 

76.1 

74.4 

79.8 

66.3 

69,4 

59.8 

69.3 

26 

•71.0 

75.6 

65.4 

67.3 

77.4 

78.4 

73.5 

81,5 

66.4 

70,9 

61.0 

70.4 

bept;,  (S 

69.5 

77.3 

66,7 

67.5 

76.2 

81.3 

69.5 

83.1 

66.6 

73.0 

62.1 

70.6 

9  : 

66.8 

92.9 

62.8 

87.0 

75,3 

94.6 

67,6 

97.9 

64,1 

94,2 

61.0 

84.2 

16 

69.4 

9ia 

64.6 

86.0 

78.8 

94,1 

70,1 

95.9 

67.4 

89,6 

63.6 

81.4 

High  2/ 

69.6 

92.9 

71.1 

87.0 

97.6 

94.6 

83.4 

97.9 

69.1 

94,2 

69.4 

84.2 

Low  2j/ 

:65.9 

65.4 

62.. 8 

62.3 

75.3 

73.8 

69.5 

68.3 

63.5 

65,5 

59.7 

66.6 

1/  Weekly  average  of  daily  cash  quotations,  basis  No.  1  sacked, 
2/    July  8  to  Sept,  1  6,  1939,  and  corresponding  dates  for  1938, 


ANALYSIS  OF  THP]  LOAN  MB  EXPORT  SUBSIDY  PROGRAl/IS  IN  1938-39 

A  program  to  aid  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  from  the  United  States  was 
authorized  in  late  August  and  early  September  1938  with  a  view  to  avoiding 
unwieldy  carry-over  stocks  in  the  United  States  on  July  1,  1939,  to  secure  a 
fair  share  of  the  world's  trade,  and  to  raise  prices  in  the  United  States 
relative  to  world  markets.    As  a  result  of  the  largest  v/orld  wheat  production 
in  history  the  supply  available  for  export  in  surplus-producing  countries  in 
1938-39  was  unusually  large  —  ovor  900  million  bushels  —  while  world  iirport 
takings  were  only  about  600  million  bushels.    Other  exporting  countries  had 
already  adopted  the  policy  of  encouraging  exports. 

Under  the  program,  the  Federal  Sui-plus  Commodities  Corporation  purchas- 
ed wheat  on  domestic  markets  from  regular  grain  dealers  and  producers,  and 
sold  it  to  exporters  at  prices  at  which  it  could  be  sold  to  foreign  buyers. 
Indemnity  payments  were  made  to  exporters  of  flour  at  rates  announced  from 
Washington  daily  and  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  sale  of  flour  for  export. 
The  rates  announced  were  related  to  the  difference  between  domestic  and  export 
values  of  wheat. 
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Federal  export  program  assisted  in  exports  of  94  million  "bushels 

For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1939,  sales  of  wheat  and  flour  for  export 
totaled  atout  118  million  bushels,  of  which  about  107  million  bushels  were  ex- 
ported before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.    These  sales  included  90  million 
bushels  of  wheat  and  28  million  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  form  of  flour.    Of  the 
total  sales  for  export,  sales' of  approximately  94  million  bushels  were  as- 
sisted by  the  Federal  Export  prograin,  consisting  of  about  70  million  bushels 
of  wheat  in  the  form  of  grain  sold  by  the  FSCC  for  export  and  24  million 
bushels  of  wheat  in  tho  form  of  flour  upon  which  an  indemnity  was  paid.  Dur- 
ing the  last  part  of  the  fiscal  'year,  the  FSCC  purchased  4,4  million  bushels 
of  wheat  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  the  v^'heat  loan  liquida- 
tion program.    This  wheat  is  not  included  in  the  above  figures.    With  the 
exception  of  this  wheat  bought  from  the  CCC,  purchases  and  sales  of  wheat  by. 
tho  FSCC  were  in  balance  at  tho  end  of  the  year. 

The  average  purchase  price  of  the  70  million  bx^shols  of  wheat  was  75,5 
cents,  and  tho  average  price  at  v;hich  the  wheat  was  sold  to  exporters  was  46,6 
cents,  t?:e  difference  —  or  the  Government  subsidy  —  averaging  about  29  cents 
per  bushel.    The  average  indemnity  paid  on  the  24  million  bushels  of  wheat  ex- 
ported in  the  form  of  flour  was  22  cents  per  bushel,    Tho  averages  of  the  two 
subsidies  vrcrc  not  the  same  because  the  subsidy  paid  was  adjusted  to  meet  tho 
competition  in  the  viorld  markets  for  each  commodity  separately,  and  also 
because  sales  v.'oro  distributed  differently  during  the  year.    Mill  feeds  were 
relatively  high  in  price  in  this  country.    This  made  possible  some  reduction 
in  flour  prices  and  reduced  the  indemnity  necessary  to  bo  paid  to  moot  com- 
petition with  flour  exports  by  other  countries. 

Domestic  wheat  price  level  influenced  by  both  loan  and  subsidy  programs  J 

The  loan  had        important  influence  on  the  level  of  domestic  v/heat 
prices,  and  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  price  and  income  effects  of  the 
loan  and  subsidy  programs.    Growers  have  been  inclined  to  place  their  wheat 
under  loan  when  moTkot  prices  v/ent  down  to  from_  2  to  5  cents  below  the  loan 
value.    The  loan,  therefore,  tended  to  place  a  floor  under  dom.estic  wheat 
prices,  but  this  floor  was  rather  flexible.     If  tho  dom.cstic  market  had  not 
been  supported  by  the  export  subsidy  program,  the  tendency  for  domestic  prices 
to  decline  in  line  with  v.'-orld  prices  would  have  brought  increasing  quantities 
of  wheat  under  loan,  but  probably  not  enough  to  prevent  domestic  prices  from 
sagging  considerably  both  absolutely  and  relative  to  foreign  prices.  The 
export  subsidy,  by  alleviating  the  pressure  of  domestic  supplies  on  domestic 
prices,  combined  with  the  loan  program  to  hold  up  such  prices  relative  to 
foreign  prices.     Domestic  prices  continued  to  be  influenced  by  the  same  factors 
which  influence  foreign  prices.    However,  with  a  fixed  loan  rate  any  decline 
in  world  pric-s  made  it  necessary  to  raise  the  ar.iount  of  the  subsidy  per  bushel 
in  order  to  maintain  dom.estic  prices;  or,  v»ith  higher  world  prices,  the  same 
total  subsidy  would  have  resulted  in  larger  exports  and  higher  domestic  prices. 
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^QO-t  prices  in  the  Uiiitod  States  naintc-.inod  above  export  parity 

The  subsidy  paid  was  equal  to  the  spread  betv/een  the  price  of  v/heat  on 
the  domestic  market  and  the  price  on  foreign  markets.    The  effect  of  the 
change  in  the  spread  v;as  to  maintain  domestic  wheat  prices  above  export  parity. 
This  change  in  the  spread  between  domestic  and  foreign  prices  from  what  it 
would  have  been  vdthout  a  subsidy  vrould  be  expected  to  reflect  both  an  in- 
crease in  the  domestic  price  and  a  decrease  in  the  foreign  price.    Prices  in 
other  countries  would  be  lowered  at  least  to  some  extent  because  the  supply  of 
v/heat  in  the  world  ex-United  States  \'ro.s  increased  as  a  result  of  the  operation 
of  the  export  subsidy*  whereas,  the  resulting  decrease  in  domestic  supplies 
would  tend  to  raise  prices  in  this  country,    Hovravcr,  it  appears  that  most  of 
the  subsidy's  effect  xics  on  domestic  prices. 

An  analysis  by  the  Bureau  indicates  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  onnucl 
fluctuations  in  \?heat  prices  at  Liverpool,  for  the  period  1924-37,  have  been 
accounted  for  by  changes  in  world  supplies  of  vAioat  and  in  the  level  of  whole- 
sale commodity  prices  in  Groat  Britain,    Using  this  analysis,  the  estimated 
price  for  1938-39  was  found  to  be  in  line  v.lth  what  would  have  been  expected 
on  the  basis  of  v;orld  supplies  and  the  general  level  of  wholesale  prices.  In 
other  v/ords,  on  the  basis  of  this  tost,  no  appreciable  effect  of  the  United 
States  wheat  export  subsidy  on  v/orld  v-iheat  prices  was  discernable. 

If  only  the  depressing  influence  of  the  subsidy  v;ere  excjnined  vdthout 
consideration  of  offsetting  influences,  it  would  naturally  be  expected  that 
Liverpool  prices  ^"ould  have  been  depressed  some.    There  were  about  24  million 
bushels  of  wheat  and  flour  in  terms  of  wiieat  exported  before  the  time  the  sub- 
sidy came  into  operation.    Even  vd.thout  a  subsidy  progrcjn  some  additional  ex- 
ports vrould  have  been  made  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.    Even  if  exports 
of  as  much  as  50  million  bushels  would  have  toicen  place  i\dthout  a  prograr.i, 
exports  of  about  60  million  bushels  could  be  attributed  to  the  progrcun.  An 
increase  of  this  quantity  in  the  world  supply  cx-Unitcd  States  is  associated 
with  a  decrease  in  price  of  about  5  cents  on  the  basis  of  the  average  relation- 
ships for  the  past  14  years  of  prices  at  Liverpool,  adjusted  by  wholesale  com- 
modity prices  in  Great  Britain,  and  vxorld  cx-United  States  supplies  of  wheat. 
If  exports  vdthout  the  subsidy  v/ould  have  amounted  to  75  mllion  bushels,  the 
indicated  effect  on  vrorld  price  I'ould  have  been  only  about  2-l/2  cents. 

In  these  statistical  cjialyses  the  do.ta  used  covered  only  14  years. 
Owing  to  the  technical  difficulties  involved  in  using  data  for  so  short  a 
period,  very  accurate  ncasuromonts  of  the  effect  of  the  subsidy  cannot  be 
expected.     Consequently,  findings  should  be  considered  as  indications  rather 
than  actual  measurenents. 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  tliat  any  depressing  effect  the  subsidy  may 
have  had  on  foreign  prices  was  largely  offset  by  other  factors.  Fundamentally, 
the  Liverpool  price  is  related  to  vrorld  supplies  and  demand,  and  the  quantity 
of  v;heat  trade.    The  export  subsidy  did  not  chrjigo  the  vrorld  supply  of  v/heat, 
although  it  did  change  the  supply  situation  as  regards  the  vrorld  supply  ex- 
United  States,    Moreover,  in  1938-39,  the  quantity  of  v:hcat  which  was  sold  in 
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international  trade  prottxlDly  T/ould  have  been  aboi;t  tho  srone  v/ith  or  v/ithout 
the  United  States  subsidy. 

Loan  and  subsidy  programs  increased  returns  to_  United  States  grov/ers 

If  it  is  assuncd  that  prices  in  ir«orting  countries  vverc  not  lo-vrered  by 
the  United  States  export  subsidy  progrrxis,  it  v;culd  appear  that  tho  American 
■wheat  grov;ers  benefited  to  the  extent  of  about  57  rdllion  dollars,  r.hereas  tho 
cost  of  the  subsidy  v/as  about  26  rillion  dollars,  excluding  the  cost  of  ad- 
ninistration,  figures  for  v/hich  arc  not  available,    Vciile  tho  Connodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  not  released  on  cstlnato  of  the  expenses  charged  against  the 
1938-39  T.hcat  loan  prcgran,  it  soens  reasonable  to  cxi:>cct  that  tlie  total  rdght 
approxinate  about  16  rdllion  dollars,  excluding  the  cost  of  adr.iini  strati  on. 

On  the  basis  of  a  total  of  S7  rillion  dollars,  tlie  onhancencnt  in  price 
of  narketings  by  growers  during  tho  Scptcnbor-June  period  in  i\hich  the  progrfjig 
Tvcrc  in  operation,  t;-us  about  17-1/2  cents  per  bushel.    The  1938  Virheat  lean  and 
subsidy  programs  did  not  bocoiio  available  until  J.iany  grcrrcrs  had  disposed  of 
fheir  wheat.    Actually  only  85  riillicn  bushel r,  c?r.c  under  loan  fron  that  crop. 

The  returns  to  v;heat  groovers  Vfarc  coj.iputcd  as  follovrs:    The  cstinated 
quantities  of  -v/neat  sold  by  gr-rivore  r^-nthly,  adjusted  for  v.heat  placed  under 
loan  and  later  liquidated  on  a  nonthly  bacis,  ivas  r.Tultiplied  by  the  monthly 
average  price  received  by  grov/crs,  'This  •vT'cs  assuned  to  represent  the  results 
under  the  prograns.    Then,  tho  quantities  v;hich  it  v;as  assuned  -would  have  been 
marketed  monthly  mthout  tho  effect  of  any  loa.n  -ore gran  ¥/ere  mltiplied  by  tho 
price  of  T;heat  parcels  at  Livorporl  less  23  cents.    This  vms  assuned  to  repre- 
sent the  results  vrithout  tho  loan  and  subsidy  prograns,    Tho  price  of  parcels 
at  Liverpool  'vToro  reduced  by  28  cents  because  United  States  exports  of  100  tc 
110  million  bushels  in  the  past  hove  been  associated  with  prices  to  grovrers  in 
the  United  States  being  abct;t  28  cents  belov;  tho  price  of  parcels  at  Liverpool, 
The  actual  spreads  in  August  and  September,  1938  vrcre  34,  and  26-l/2  cents 
respectively. 

Benefits  v.-ould  have  been  greater  _if  7/orld  ri rices  had  not  declined 

Prices  received  by  grov/ers  during  the  tine  the  loan  and  subsidy  programs 
■were  in  effect  reflected  not  only  a  change  in  spread  between  domestic  prices 
and  prices  in  other  coumtrios  but  also,  a  change  in  the  general  v^eat  price 
level.     For  exanple,  in  August,  1938,  the  average  v.heat  price  to  United  States 
growers  was  51  cents  \vhen  Liverpool  was  85  cents,  or  the  farm  price  in  the 
United  States  was  34  cents  belov/  tho  market-price  at  Liverpool'.     In  May  1939 
the  price  to  United  States  grovv-ers  averaged  63  cents  and  prices  at  Liverpool 
averaged  about  the  same.    The  spread  had 'changed  about  34^ cents.  However, 
vhilo  the  price  to  United  States  grev;ors  had  increaged  from  51  cents  to  63  _^ 
cents,  the  price  at  Liverpool  had  declined  from  85  cents  to  63  cents,  ■ 
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Had  prices  in  Liverpool  and  other  foreign  markets  not  declined  re- 
turns to  growers  v;ith  the  progra:ns  in  operation  would  have  been  higher  than 
they  actually  were.    As  it  was,  most  of  the  'benefits  to  growers  from  raising 
domestic  prices  relative  to  world  prices  was  offset  TDy  the  decline  in  the 
world  price  of  wheat,  which  to  only  a  slight  degree  may  "be  attri^buted  to 
the  subisidy  program. 

TalDle  12.-  Production  of  wheat  in  specified  countries,  193^  to  1939 


•  •  •  • 

Country         :       1936       :        1937       :      '  1938      :  1939 


:  1,000  1,000  1,000  1,000 

NORTHEEIT  HEMISPHERE:  bushels  bushels  bushels'  '  bushels 
North  America: 

United  States  ....:  626,766  875,676  93'0V801  736,115 

Canada  :  219,218  180,210  350,010  Uil9,058 

Mexico   ;  13^581  10,587  13.H25  l/  13.000 

Total  (3)   ;  859,505  1,066,473  1,29^^.236  1.198,173 

Europe;                      :  • 

England  and  Wales  ;  51»U45  52,005  69,253  ■  56,1^9 

Scotland  .:  3»5^7  ^.181  '     3.883-  3.360 

Northern  Ireland  . :  273  213  152 

Ireland  :  7,839  6,990  7,398  2/  8,000 

Norway  :  2,09^  2,^97  "   '    2,637  2/  2.300 

Sweden   ..:  21,635  25,720  "     30,184  2/  28,000 

'  Denmark  :  11,266  13,521  l6,935  '2/  l4.000 

'Netherlands   :  15,428  12,6l5  15,939  '  13,301 

'  Belgium  :  l6,153  15,550  20,131  '  2/  l6,000 

Prance    254, 6I8  257,838  '  372,367  '  2/  276,000 

Spain  :  121,457  110,000  '96,000  112,000 

Luxemburg  :  1,071  1,206'  1,830  872 

Portugal   :  8,651  l4,668  l6,53^  2/  18,300 

Italy  :  224,570  296,282  297,319  29^,^00 

Switzerland  :  ^,^70  6,1S4  7,805  6,577 

Germany  ...   :  162,660  164,120  204,956  (2/^/210,000 

Austria  :  1^,039  1^.709  l6,207  ( 

Czechoslovakia  ...:  55.583  51.266  65,708  2/  4o,000 

Greece  ;  19,537  30,o49  36.135  35,274 

■  Poland  :  78,357  7Q,77^  79.802  83,4o7 

■  Lithuania  i  8,027  8,109  9.233  9,223 

Latvia   :  5,272  6,302  7,052  2/  6,500 

Estonia  :  2,433  2,7S6  3.139  2,756 

Finland  t  5.259  7.665  9.^05  8,231 

Malta  :  236  326  296  1/  300 

Albania  :  I.IO6  1,636  I.65O  l/  I.60O 

Total  (26)    1.097.026  1.177.163  1.392.511  1.246,702 


Continued  - 
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Tatle  12.-  Production  of  wheat 

in  specified  countries,  I936  to  1939 

-  Continued 

ff 

Country  ; 

1936  ! 

1937  ' 

193s  : 

1939 

J 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

NORTHEEU  HSMISPHSEE: 

TDUshels 

TDUshels 

TDUshels 

"bushels 

-  Continued  : 

E-urope:  ; 

60.351 

6U,910 

'  78,951' 

71,155 

S7.7S9 

72,157 

92,777 

U/    112, lOU 

123,717 

138,158 

177,15^ 

176,368 

107,^22 

86,238 

111,330 

103,726 

3S4.279 

36l,i+&3 

466,212 

463,353 

Total  Europe  (3O: 

l,fe,305 

1.533,626 

ii§58;723: 

1,710,055 

Africa:  : 

29,77^ 

33,106 

■  3^,9^1 

44,827 

12, 23^+ 

20,895. 

23,172 

33,76^ 

g,0S3 

17,637 

■  13,963 

18,555 

^5,700 

^5.377 

■  1+5.933 

49,016 

Total  (U)   : 

95,791 

117,015 

118,009 

151,162 

Asia: 

Palestine  

Syria  and  Lebanon 

India   

Japan   

Chosen   

Turkey   

Total  (6)   


Sstira.ted  North- 
ern Hemisphere 
total,  exclud- 
ing Russia  and 
China   


SCUTFEHN  HEMISPHERE 

Argentina   

Austra-lia  


Union  of  South  Africa; 
Bstimrotsd  world 
total,  exclTiding 
Russia  a::'d  China 


2,795 
15,704 

352,203 
45,191 
8, 161 
l4l,582 

4,682 
17.227 

36^,075 
50,407 
10,323 

132.985 

1,633 
■  23,67^+ 
401,856  . 
■  45,244 
•10,4oi 

■156,097 

5,000 
1/  22,000 
370,60s 
5/  61,036 

12,286 
1/  158,000 

565.636 

579,699 

63s. 905 

628,930 

B  3,002,297 

3,301.813 

3.-909,873 

.  3.688,320 

3.107,000 

3,4o6,ooo 

4,014,000 

3.791.367 

249,193 
151,390 
16,077 

184,801 
187,256 
10,157 

■  336,201 

'  15^.5^3 
l'?,093. 

6/  230,000 
1/  160,000 
1/  15,000 

3,579,000 

3,852,000 

4,588,000 

4,264,000 

1/  Apo-'oxi'uation. 
2/  Eotirr.ate.  of  the  London  office  of  the  Bureau,  ■  . 

3/  InclMi^ies  Austria  and  the  Sudetenland.  ■.•    ■  ■ 

4/  Iroduction  vithin  new  "boundaries. 

^/  The  Siianghai  office  of  the  Foreign  Service  considers  this  estimate 
too  high. 

6/  Based  on  weather  conditions  to  date. 


Compiled  from  official  data  except  as  otherwise  noted. 
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Ta"ble  I3,-  Wheat  surplus  for  export  or  carry-over  in  three  exporting 
countries,  United  Kingdom  port  stocks  and  stocks  afloat, 
Septer^ber  1,  I936-39  1/ 


Position  [ 

9 

1936 

:  1937  : 

193s 

;  1939 

Mil.bu, 

Mil.bu.  Mil.bu* 

Mil.bu* 

1 

V 

Canada  • 

207 
18 

106 

3 

263 
1 

U29 
7 

• 

25 
2S 

13 

20 

25 

137 

 JI_ 

27  s 

1U2 

610 

* 
• 

United  Kingdom  port  stocks 

cf 

11 

16 

• 

stocks  afloat  to:  : 

13 
7 

7 
7 

6 

10 
lU 

12 
12 

6 

32 

31 

55 

• 
t 

310 

173 

370 

1/  Carry-over  at  the  'oeginning  of  the  ye 
Jaamry  1;  Australia,  Decem'Der  1  of  the 
minus  domestic  utilization  for  the  yoar 
2/  Not  available. 

ar  (Canada,  July  yi\  Argentina, 
previous  year)  plus  production, 
minus  monthly  exports  to  date* 
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!ra"ble  ik,-  Net  imports  of  wheat  including  flour,  into  European 
countries,  years  "beginning  July  1,  1937  to  1939 


Country 


1937-3S  :  193S-39 


Reported  net  imports 
July  1  to;  193^39  ;  1939-40 


• 

Belgium  :  36  39 

Czechoslovakia  :l/  -  1       1/  -  1 

Denmark  :  6  5 

Finland  :  3  2 

5'rance  :  I5       !_/  -  1 

Germany  : )  , 

Austria  :)  5^  45 

Greece   :  IS  13 

Ireland  :  1^+  1? 

Italy  :  5  Ik 

Latvia  :  1  0 

Netherlands  ;  24  29 

Norway  ;  7  S 

Poland   1/  -  3 

Portugal  :  1       "  4 

Sweden  :  l/  -  1  2 

Switzerland  :  l4  17 

United  Kingdom  {        193  220 

Total  imports  of  : 

above  ;  391 

« 

Spain  :  3 

» 
• 

Total  imports  394 

Total  exports  2 

Total  net  imports:  392 


MiL^bu.  Mil."bu. 


July  31 


July  31 


July  31 


July  31 
July  31 
July  31 


2/ 


1 

IS 


U15 


16 


5 

U26 


2/ 


2 
27 


Compiled  from  official  sources  except  as  otherwise  stated. 

l/  Net  exports. 

2/  Less  than  500,000  bushels. 
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Table  15«*»  Movement  of  wheat,  including  flour,  from  principal  exporting 

countries,  1S35-36  to  1958-39 


Country- 


United  States  ]/ 
Canada 
Argentina 
Australia 
Soviet  Union 
Himgary 
Yugoslavia 
Ruman  ia  . , , , , 
Bulgaria  »,,, 
British  India 


Exports  as  given  by  official  sources  

Total  :      July  1  to  date  shown 


^1935.56  ;1936~57  

.1,000  1,000  1,000 
; bus he Is    bushels  bushels 


Date 


:1937-38  ; 1937-58  i 193 8*39 
~ 1,000 
bushels_ 


1,000 

bushels 


15,929 
237,447 
76,577 
105,328 
29,704 
14,644 
728 
6,392 
988 
2_^556 


490,293 


21,584 
213,028 
162,577 
97,712 
4,479 
27,428 
17,954 
36,264 
7,273 
16,571 


107,194 
94,546 
69,670 
123,453 
43,354 
.9,368 
5,012 
52,962 
8,484 
19_jj_677 


3,385 
17,954 
3,707 
7,121 


12,764 
16,076 
5,517 
8,410 


:1939-40 
1,000 

bushels 

7, 4141 
27,575; 
11,383; 
6,058; 


July  31 
Aug.  31 

July  31 
July  31 


605,270  513,720 


Total 


Shipments  as  given  by  trade  sources 

IT" 


Week  ended  1939 


{1937-38  ;1938-59  ;Sept.  2;Sept.  9iSept.l6;  1958 


July  1  «»  Sept,  16 


1959 


North  America  Z/  , 
Canada  5/ 
United  States  5/«* 
Argentina  ••««•••• 
Australia  »••••«•« 
Soviet  Union  ••••^ 
Danube  and 

Biilgaria  s/ 
British  India  •••• 

Total  8/ 

Total  European 
shipments  2^ 

Total  ex-Euro- 
pean shipments 
2/  


1,000 

bushels 


1,000  1,000  1,000  1,000 
bushels    bishels  bushels  bushels 


1,000 

bushels 


1,000 

bushels 


184,720 

.S45,296 

2,676 

4,806 

2 

,551 

44,956 

55,909 

94,546 

169,885 

2,100 

4/20^500 

4/50,000 

85^589 

94,157 

1,727 

375 

1 

,170 

22,289 

13,964 

66,928 

114,272 

2,771 

4,669 

2 

,854 

14,188 

56,550 

127,520 

102,116 

292 

22,472 

11,028 

42,248 

59,824 

.  192 

0 

0 

24,f)i24 

1,556 

37,252 

52  ,  848 

520 

384 

200 

2,952 

6,852 

7/19,677 

'  6.280 

0 

n 

6,024 

0 

478,525 

560,656 

114,596 

91,655 

397,592 

450,784 

5,72a 

4/78,720 

4/68,440 

99,400 

146,76(5 

1,176 

4/19,552 

4/22,120 

illed  in 

bond  from  foreign  wheat. 

5/  Official  exports  as  reported  to  date,  supplemented  by  reported  weekly  clear- 
ances of  wheat,  and  estimates  of  flour  shipments, 
4/  Through  September  2  only, 

5/  Official  reports  received  from  16  principal  ports  only* 
6/  Black  Sea  shipments  only. 
7/  Official. 

8/  Total  of  trade  figures  includes  North  America  as  reported  by  BroomJiall's  but 
does  not  include  items  2  and  5, 
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[Patio  16. ~  Shipments  of  wheat,  including  flour  fron  principal 
escporting  countries,  specified  dates,  193^  and  1939 


Period 

[    Argentina  ] 

Australia  [ 

Danut  e  * 

• 

North  America 

:  19^8  : 

19  ■■^S  • 

IQ^Q  : 

-|-.>J7  • 

19  "^S  : 

19  "59  : 

;  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

l,uuu  XjwL/U 

'.  "bu. 

"bu  • 

"bu» 

tju* 

"bu,  tfu.. 

July  ! 

:  6,5i4l| 

12,32^ 

7>i^ 

6.132 

552 

i+,672 

lb,DD4  iPOfO 

Week  ended-*  i 

Aug,    5  : 

:  1,116 

3,2li0 

2,60s 

sso 

0 

312 

I|,2gS  3,920 

Id  < 

!  1,032 

3.5^^ 

2,10U 

sso 

312 

152 

H-jiyil  '+,090 

19  ! 

600 

2,672 

2,10U 

1,160 

192 

16^ 

i+,376  5,332 

26  J 

>  1.572 

^,236 

2,576 

1,6SU 

672 

\^ 

;5,76o  3,3^ 

Sent.  2  : 

2,771 

2,160 

292 

lUi. 

520 

4,3oU  2,676 

9  ! 

76k 

U,669 

1,^56 

1/ 

J456 

33^ 

3,1400  U,so6 

15  J 

1,116 

2,g3U 

1,330 

1/ 

62lf 

200 

i+,152  2,351 

Conpilcd  from  Proonliall' s  Com  Trade  News, 
1/    Not  available. 


Ta"ble  I7. -Exports  of  v/heat  and  wheo.t  ■  flour  fron  the  United  States, 

.    1933  and  1939 

 (includes  flour  railed  i^  "bond  frou  forei^  wheat)  ^ 


'  .         Wheat  ■■  '  '  ■ 

•     V  Wiieat 

flour  • 

Wheat 

including 

Period 

floiir 

5      1933  : 

1S39 

:      193s  ! 

1939  : 

1933 

1  1939 

1  1,0C0 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  "bu-^hcls 

"bushels 

harrslB 

"bai-vels 

"bn.  s'lels 

•  hiichels 

July  ! 

;  •    10 ,  Siji+ 

2,977 

9UI1 

12,764 

7,^1^ 

Week  ended  1/ 

Ai:ig.    5  : 

J  1,673 

509 

36 

50 

7^^ 

12  : 

2,196 

507 

71 

139 

2,530 

1,160  ■ 

19  ! 

2,^9 

1,313 

25 

59 

2,537 

■  1.590 

26  : 

2,^73 

1,^436 

35 

■  132 

2,642 

2,056 

Sept,  2  J 

1,332 

I.2I+3 

70' 

103 

2,161 

1,727 

9  ! 

553 

1U9 

\z 

755 

•  "  375 

16  J 

50s 

2/  775 

6g 

2j  ' 

g2S 

2/1.170 

Compiled  fron  reports  of  the  Dqoartnent  of  Connerco. 


1/  Data  for  tot.ol  exports  fron  the  United  States  by  weeks  are  not  available. 
These  data  represent  exports'  thro'agh  16  of  the  principal  ports. 
2/  Preliminary. 
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Table  18.-  Average  price  per  bushel  of  wheat  received  by  farmers, 

United  States,  1908-39 


Year 

Crop 

thin- 

: July 

:  Aug. 

:Sept . 

:  Oct. 

:  Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June : 

year 

ning 

ID 

XD 

1  ID 

;  ID 

ID 

ID 

ID 

ID 

ID 

ID 

T  F^  . 

ID  : 

aver- 

Til 1  17- 

• 

age 

:  Gent  s 

Cent  s 

Cent  s 

Cent  s 

Cent  s 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cent  s 

Cent  s 

Cent  s 

Cent  s 

1  c\r\Ci 

90  .  0 

89 .  5 

89 . 6 

91.0 

92.  2 

93 . 2 

94.4 

99 . 5 

105 . 4 

111.4 

119 . 7 

122 . 2 

y4 . 8 

lyuy 

114.0 

101.  2 

94 . 9 

97 . 2 

99 . 2 

101 .0 

104.2 

105 .0 

104.  8 

102.2 

98.8 

95.4 

100  .  / 

1910 

97  . 1 

97  .4 

94 . 8 

92. 1 

89.4 

88.4 

89 . 2 

87 . 6 

84.  6 

84 . 2 

35.4 

85.3 

91.7 

1911 

83 . 5 

83 .8 

86.  6 

90.0 

89.4 

87 . 7 

89  .2 

90.6 

91.6 

96.1 

101.2 

100.9 

88.3 

1  Q 1  9 

JL<0 

QA  A 

O  I  ,v> 

CS'i  .  D 

OO  .  O 

/  D  .  X 

17  Q  n 
/  0 ,  U 

OU  .  id 

cSX  .  0 

D9  0 
OiC  .  U 

oo .  0 

1913 

79.2 

77.1 

77.5 

77.4 

78.4 

80.4 

81.3 

82.4 

83.6 

84.0 

84.2 

80.6 

79.3 

1914 

76.7 

84.9 

93.4 

95.4 

97.9 

103.2 

118.8 

131.8 

132.6 

135.5 

135.6 

117.2 

99.4 

1915  : 

104.6 

100.8 

93.0 

92.0 

92.5 

97.4 

108.4 

108.4 

100.8 

100.5 

101.2 

96.5 

98.2 

1916  : 

100.0 

119.2 

133.8 

147.4 

159.4 

155.3 

157.6 

164.6 

172.2 

213.0 

247.2 

234.3 

144.4 

1917  : 

224 . 5 

219.3 

205.2 

200.3 

200.4 

201.4 

201.6 

202.0 

202,6 

203.1 

203.0 

202.8 

205.8 

1918  : 

203.8 

205.0 

205.7 

205.9 

205.1 

204 . 5 

206.2 

207.8 

211.1 

222.6 

229.8 

225.2 

206.3 

1919  : 

219.6 

211.4 

207.6 

211.4 

214.0 

223 . 4 

233.8 

231.2 

230 . 3 

242.6 

250.8 

256.0 

216.3 

1920  : 

242.9 

225.4 

216.5 

201.2 

165.8 

146 

.4 

149.2 

148.2 

140.4 

122. 

1 

119.0 

119.8 

1921  : 

108.5 

103.0 

103.4 

99.9 

93.4 

93 

.0 

95.2 

1C7.0 

117.0 

119. 

0 

118.8 

109.6 

1922 

99.8 

92.6 

89.2 

94.1 

99.4 

103 

.2 

104 . 6 

104.4 

106.0 

108.4 

108.2 

100.8 

1923  ' 

89.5 

85.4 

•  91.0 

94.2 

93.7 

94 

.5 

96.7 

98.0 

98.8 

95. 

8 

96.8 

98.5 

1924 

105.8 

116.8 

114.2 

129.7 

133 . 6 

141 

.1 

162.1, 

169.8 

164.0 

140. 

5 

149.1 

152.7 

1925  : 

140.3 

150.4 

144.4 

136.4 

148.8 

153 

.7 

153.1 

155.5 

146.0 

142. 

2 

142.1 

138.9 

1926 

127.7 

125.1 

117.7 

121 . 4 

123.6 

122 

.8 

122.2 

122.8 

120.9 

117. 

2 

125.2 

130.1 

1927 

127.3 

123.5 

119.2 

113.7 

111.4 

113 

.  9 

115.2 

116.2 

121.6 

129. 

2 

144.3 

132.0 

1928 

118.1 

95.2 

94.4 

98.7 

97.1 

98.2 

98.5 

104.2 

104.7 

99. 

8 

90.1 

85.8 

1929  . 

101.6 

110.0 

lll.-t 

110.7 

102.8 

107 

.3 

107.5 

101.3 

91.9 

93. 

4 

87.  5 

87.9 

70.6 
36.3 
35.6 
85.9 
78.8 
76.4 
94.1 
112.8 
60.8 
55.7 


74.0 
35.4 
33.5 
74.7 
89.6 
80.8 
105.1 
99,4 
50.7 
54.5 


182.6 
103.0 
96.6 
92.6 
124 . 7 
143 . 7 
121.7 
119.0 
99.8 
103.5 


70.3 

65.6 

60 

.0 

61.3 

59.1 

58.7 

58.3 

59.2 

59.9 

51.9 

67.1 

35.7 

36.1 

50 

.5 

44.1 

■  4^.1 

44.0 

44..  2 

43 . 1 

42.4 

37.3 

39.0 

37.4 

34 . 6 

32 

.8 

31.6 

■32.9 

32.3 

•  34.5 

44.8 

59.0 

58.7 

38.2 

71.1 

63.5 

71 

.1 

67.3' 

69.4 

72.0 

70.9 

53.7 

69.5 

78.9 

74.4 

92.2 

88.5 

88 

.1 

90.6 

89.3 

87.9 

85.5 

90.2 

87.8 

77.3 

84.8 

85.2 

95.1 

87 

.6 

89.0 

92.0 

91.1 

89.5 

85.4 

81.6 

79.9 

33.2 

104.3 

106.3 

105 

114.5 

123.6 

124 . 9 

123.2 

126.6 

118.3 

108.9 

102.6 

93.0 

88.7 

81 

.9 

83.6 

38.6 

86 . 6 

80.3 

75.0 

71.4 

69.7 

95.3 

52.5 

52.2 

52 

.0 

53.5 

57.1 

56.9 

56.7 

57.8 

53.0 

62.5  1/54.7 

1/  Preliminary. 

Agricultural  Market  Service,  based  on  returns  from  special  price  reporters.  Monthly 
prices  by  States  weighted  by  production  to  obtain  a  price  for  the  United  States;  av- 
erage for  the  year  obtained  by  weighting  State  price  averages  for  the  c r op -market in^ 
season. 
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RYE  PRODUCTION 

The  world  rye  crop  in  1939  v/ill  again  be  large.    Rye  production  in 
the  15  countries  for  which  reports  are  available  shows  an  increase  of 
about  3  percent,  compared  with  that  of  last  year  (table  I9) .    These  countries 
however,  represented  only  about       percent  of  the  production  in  133^.  Among 
the  missing  estimates  are  those  for  some  of  the  largest  producing  countries, 
notably  Germany.    The  12  European  countries  reporting  show  a  net  gain  of 
5  percent,  cctapared  with  the  production  in  these  countries  last  year.  It 
should,  however,  be  noted  that  production  in  Hungary  and  Poland  is  reported 
on  the  basis  of  new  boundaries  and  is,  therefore  not  strictly  comparable 
with  the  previous  years.    Production  in  Canada  is  the  largest  since  1930. 

Table  19.-Rye:    production  in  specified  countries,  193^-39 


•  *  •  • 

Country  :     193S       :     1937       ;     193 S       :  1939 


  ^,  *    ^    »   <  ..,*,. 

'  1,000  bu.      1,000  bu.  ""  1 ,000  bu.      1,000  bu. 

United  States   •        25,319  ^9,330  55,039  Uo,S3U 

Canada  j  U,2Sl  5,771  10,9S8  l6,5^9 


Total    (2)   ;        29,600  55,601  66,027  57,333 


Europe:  • 

Bulgaria   :  3,1SS  9,387  7,397  9,67^ 

Estonia   :  6,04^  S,327  7,U03  7,^41 

Finland   :  12,13U  l6,9S2  .1^,^91  12,755 

Greece   1,65^  2,569  2,i+39  2,U01 

Hungary   :  2S,llU  2^,325  31,677  l/  36,691 

l^aly   5,20l|  5,701  5,U2S  5,9^5 

Luxemburg   ;  Ijl+g  392  507  U53 

Poloi'id   250,536  221,9119  235,551  1/300,377 

Rumania   17,Slf2  17,763  20,362  19,062 

Spain   13,053  2/19,700  2/16,900  17,212 

Switzerland   :  1,077  1,296  l.kkS  1,373 

Yugoslavia   :  8,002  2^2j+2  3,9^1  9,6^5 

Total   (12)   ;  357,297  336,639  U02,5^5  h23,o6k 


Algeria   2^  jj  \^ 


Total    (15)   ;     336,926        392,277        i+63,6l6  )+80,U91 


1/  New  boundaries  and  therefore  not  strictly  comparable  vilth  previous 

years . 
2/  Estimated. 


